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TRADE BARRIERS TO A 
PROSPEROUS WORLD 


Mr. Wricut: We all recognize that trade policies developed dur- 
ing the war will influence postwar prosperity. We have already made 
certain commitments on this subject, especially in the Atlantic 
Charter with all United Nations and in the master Lend-Lease 
agreements with the principal United Nations. Graham, could 
you point out what these commitments are? 


Mr. Grauam: In the Atlantic Charter’ the statement is made 
that with due regard to existing obligations the countries of the 
world shall have equal access to trade and raw materials and in the 
Lend-Lease agreements? it is said that the obligations under Lend- 


t The text, in part, of the Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, follows: 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity.” 


2 The text, in part, of the Mutual Aid Agreement of February 23, 1942, fol- 
lows: 

“(Art. VII.] In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the 
United States of America by the government of the United Kingdom in return 
for aid furnished under the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two 
countries but to promote mutually advantageous economic relations between 
them and the betterment of worldwide economic relations. To that end, they 
shall include provision for agreed action by the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, open to participation by all other countries of like mind, di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimi- 
nation of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and 
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Lease shall not hinder future trade but shall serve to promote it. 
I suppose that you would agree, Feis, that the values of freer and 
less discriminatory trade are recognized both in the Atlantic Charter 
and in the Lend-Lease agreements? 


Mr. Fets: It looks as though we have become economic inter- 
nationalists by compulsion. At the end of the last war, even as our 
troops were put on the transports, we severed our relations with the 
rest of the world. Now I think we perceive that if we are success- 
fully to maintain an organized system for peace, the political 
arrangements must have their economic counterpart. We cannot 
expect political neighborliness and economic isolation and in- 
difference. 


Mr. Wricut: I agree with that, but I think we should also 
emphasize that we are not likely to get the kind of international 
commercial relations we want unless we do take proper measures 
to assure political security. If countries think that they are in 
danger of being attacked, they are not likely to cooperate inter- 
nationally. 


Mr. Fets: Trade cannot go on between armed camps. 


Mr. GraHam: But we would agree, would we not, that inter- 
national trade in and of itself is important to the average American? 


to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in general, to the attain- 
ment of all the economic objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration made on 
August 12, 1941, by the President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. 

“At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two 
governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic con- 
ditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own 
agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Govern- 
ments.” 


The University of Chicago RouND TaBLE. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full- 
year subscription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1930, at the post office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Mr. Wricut: There is no question about that. Not only is it 
absolutely necessary that we have certain materials for technologi- 
cal purposes—materials that cannot be produced in the United 
States—but a very large part of our foreign trade directly affects 
many of our producers. The farmers rely on an export market. 
A great many of our manufacturers are supremely dependent 
upon an export market. The man in the street is directly affected 
in his job by whether the world has a large volume of international 
trade or not. 


Mr. Feis: May I add that, important as it is to us, it is much 
more important to many of the other countries with more limited 
and less diversified resources. For them the chance to conduct trade 
is the chance to get food for a healthy life, necessary clothing, and 
the equipment to build up their industries to make their work more 
productive and less burdensome. 


Mr, Wricut: I am glad you are looking at it both ways. I 
suppose that, as our first problem, we ought to consider what the 
trade barriers are which are to be feared. There are, of course, many 
types of these barriers—cartels and monopolies, export sub- 


3 See William Benton, Hugh Cox, and Gardiner Means, Cartels and the Peace, 
a University of Chicago RounpD TaBLE transcript, No. 277, broadcast July 11, 
1943. 
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sidies, transportation differentials. But what are the most im- 
portant ones? 


Mr. Grauam: I think probably that we would agree that pro- 
tective tariffs; quota arrangements, under which only a certain 
amount of any particular goods is allowed into a given country in 
a given year; and exchange controls, under which it becomes im- 
possible for an importer in a given country to make payment to the 
exporter, are the things which most inhibit the export trade; and, 
of course, the other side of export trade is import trade. 


Mr. Wricut: I would agree with you on that. But I would be 
inclined to give some importance to the governmentalization of 
trade—the building-up of governmental monopolies in the field of 
international trade. 


Mr. Frets: Governmentally controlled trade can be disturbing. 
It can express itself in unfair; oppressive, and monopolistic practice; 
but it need not. The intention is all important. The intention is all 
important in every international economic policy. If the dis- 
position is there to increase trade, to be fair, governments can do 
that and private interests can do that. If the disposition is to get 
exclusive advantage, oppressive advantage, either can turn their 
efforts to that end. 


Mr. Wricut: I would not quarrel with that, but I am inclined 
to think that private monopolies of a larger size are very likely to 
take advantage of their position, and I should be afraid that govern- 
ments might on occasion be inclined to take advantage of a position 
of monopoly. I am thinking, for instance, of the way in which 
Germany before the war used her governmentalized control of 
trade in order to divert commerce to certain areas and to take it 
away from other areas in order to build up a political system to 
fight a war. 


Mr. Granam: Well, it seems to me that that is evidence of what 
Feis has just been saying. The spirit of the thing is more important 
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The 1941 figures are for the first nine months only. Source: Department of 
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than any particular regulation. As a matter of fact, between the 
two wars, we were fighting a war by economic means, and the 


present conflict is simply the furtherance of that hostility by 
military means. 


Mr. Waricut: Yes, that brings us to our second question. Is it 
essential that the United States and Britain reach an agreement 
on the trade-barrier question? 


Mr. GraAnam: I would say that there is not any question that by 
far the biggest step which could be taken toward a reduction of 
trade barriers would be an agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain. I have just been looking at a few figures, and I 
find that, taking the United States and the British Empire into 
consideration, these two units are at present conducting more than 
60 per cent of the foreign trade of the world. It therefore seems in- 
evitable that an agreement between these two would further 
general lowering of trade barriers and would be a nucleus for a 
better and more prosperous world. 


Mr. Fets: I wholly agree, and I think that it is the easiest, the 
most promising, immediate possibility. We see how well we and the 
British have managed to pool our resources in this war. There is a 
sense, I believe, of common destiny that will dominate all minor 
misunderstandings and that will make it possible for both peoples 
to endure the small inconveniences, the necessary readjustments 
which will be required further to join our economic lives. It will do 
more than that. It will make it possible for us to show generosity 
to each other, to extend mutual aid, to develop the many-sided 
program that will be required to reduce trade restrictions. Of 
course, I am convinced that the full realization of the possibilities 
of cooperation go far beyond the question of removing restrictions. 


Mr. Grauam: We must not forget that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is not yet at hand. There are a great many stumbling blocks to 
United States and British understanding, are there not?4 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, but I want to take one point of possible dis- 
agreement with Feis (not with what he said positively). I think we 
ought to recognize that exclusive Anglo-American commercial 
arrangements might be misinterpreted by some of our Allies. They 
might be interpreted as a “‘ganging-up” against them; and, while 


4See William Benton, Calvin Hoover, and Graham Hutton, Post-war Eco- 
nomic Stumbling Blocks between U.S. and Britain, a University of Chicago RouND 
TABLE transcript, No. 302, broadcast January 2, 1944. 
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I do not want to object to the positive aspects that Feis pointed out, 
I think we ought to be extremely careful not to give that impression. 


Mr. Fers: I would oppose any exclusive arrangement, but I do 
not think it either sensible or possible to deny the spirit that I be- 
lieve is bringing the United States and the British Commonweath 
closer together. 


Mr. Wricut: Now, what about these same stumbling blocks? 


Mr. Granam: First, I want to say that the United States and 
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Great Britain must not be felt to be colluding to exploit the world. 
They must get together in such a way as will include other nations 
in the benefits of their program. But there are plenty of difficulties 
in the way even of concluding an agreement with Britain. I suppose 
that one of those difficulties is the feeling on the part of many 
Americans that we are going to be made a sucker by the British. 
I find that cropping out in all sorts of places. People are afraid that 
if we are generous, we are being foolish; and, consequently, they 
may do exactly the wrong thing. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, we have the problem of vested interest. It is 
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a plain fact that one cannot do a great deal of good in the way of 
promoting international trade without doing some harm to a 
vested interest which is at present prosperous under a highly pro- 
tected scheme. 

Now we are going to have objections from those vested interests, 
and we have to learn—and this is going to be difficult to learn— 
that the general interest must come before any particular right. 
This difficulty will be particularly strong after the war because of 
the general difficulty of finding employment to supersede the large 
employment which has been engaged in war production. 


Mr. Granam: I think that Feis perhaps would have some idea 
of what the principal difficulties are along that line. 


Mr. Fets: Nothing except the evident ones. In the immediate 
postwar period we, the British, and other countries are going to 
have to put back into employment many millions of men. Most of 
the important branches of our production will face a totally new 
situation in peacetime. Costs will be uncertain; prices will be un- 
certain. Under those circumstances anxiety is natural and in- 
evitable, and to arrange our trade relations during that period is 
going to take very firm determination. 


Mr. Wricut: You are right about that, and I am glad you 
pointed out the difficulties in the American situation. But I think 
that we ought to give attention to the British difficulties as well. 
You know, Robert Burns said that he wished some power would “‘the 
giftie gie us to see oursels as ithers see us.”’ I suppose that is related 
to the problem of seeing others as they see themselves. 


Mr. Fets: The British have the same group of problems we have 
—and an additional one. We have ample means to pay for any- 
thing we need from abroad. The British are doubtful that they 
will have. They have always paid for their imports largely from the 
proceeds of their investments and from certain international services 
like shipping, banking, and insurance. Now, the whole investment 
position has deteriorated. Other countries now have in London 
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The figures provide an estimate on how Great Britain has paid for the war in 
real terms. The figures are based on calculations made in the London Economist, 
April 24, 1943, and adapted by Fortune magazine for November, 1943. They are 
computed with an attempt to discount for inflation and, to get an approximate 
dollar value, can be transferred at the rate of four dollars a pound. The figures 
show that Britain has been meeting the cost of war by increasing her total 
production (from 5,587 to 6,700 million pounds), by decreasing her consumption 
(from 4,035 to 3,408 million pounds) and her internal investment (from 762 to 232 
million pounds), and by sacrificing assets overseas (disinvestment has risen from 
55 to 485 million pounds). The United States, by comparison, has paid for her 
war and armament program chiefly by increasing total production and curtailing 
internal investment. Consumption actually has gone up in the United States, 
and overseas investment has not been as greatly sacrificed (see ‘‘Britain’s Balance 
Sheet,” Fortune, November, 1943). 


immense amounts of frozen sterling debts, and the prospects of their 
international activities are dim. So in their minds the very pivot of 
their anxiety is whether they will have the funds to procure the 
things they need to take care of their people, to redevelop their 
industries. 


Mr. Wricut: I would like to raise the question of whether, in 
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view of these difficulties, the British are likely to tend toward a 
program of domestic protection or, perhaps, imperial preference, 
that is, special arrangements with the Dominions? 


Mr. GRAHAM: It seems to me that after the war the British will 
be fighting for exports—that is, for a rise in their exports relative 
to their imports. They will be under great temptation, therefore, to 
put up protective barriers against imports, to hold down the im- 
ports so that they will have an excess of exports. They will be under 
great temptation to make deals with their own members of the 
Commonwealth for discriminatory arrangements under which 
British exports can be pushed in those Commonwealths. I think, 
therefore, we are going to have a good deal of difficulty in our 
direct trade relationships with the British and with the Common- 
wealths. 


Mr. Waricnt: I think you are right about that. There will be this 
tendency in Great Britain toward protectionism both within the 
United Kingdom and within the Commonwealths. What would 
be the main subjects on which there is likely to be an area of 
negotiation between the United States and Britain? You have 
referred to the problem of direct trade relations. What other 
problems? 


Mr. Grauam: There is the matter of debts, which is going to 
be a problem. The obligations under Lend-Lease are very large. 
A great many people think that we ought to throw in those ob- 
ligations, forget all about them, on the ground that that is our 
contribution to the war. They say that, since we have not got an 
army at present on a large scale on the various fronts and have an 
excess of munitions which is being used by our Allies to their very 
great cost in fatalities, the least we could do would be to throw 
in those obligations. That is one question. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Would there not be a problem of rivalry in third 
markets? 


Mr. Frets: A very bothersome one. National feeling seems so 
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quickly to attach to struggles between exporting groups. You can 


get a first-rate national irritation, a front-line story, out of the 
competitive efforts of exporters of patent medicines to soothe the 
stomach-aches of the Indians in the Andes. 

Those conflicts, taking place in foreign lands, become questions 
of prestige and make all diplomacy competitive rather than co- 
operative. I think that there should be great restraint on the part 
of both the United States and Britain. I think that it is one of the 
reasons making it imperative that neither should feel too deeply 
driven to pursue export activity. 


Mr. Wricut: I agree with that. These three problems that we 
have emphasized—direct trade relations, debts, and rivalry in third 
markets—are, I think, the main problems. There will, of course, 
be others, such as maritime shipping and international civil aviation, 
but these first three are of most importance, and, I suppose, we 
would agree that they are all related to one another. 

Now we ought to take up the fourth problem—the most con- 
structive aspect of our subject—namely, what we should do to solve 
these great problems in Anglo-American commerce. 


Mr. GrauAm: I want to say that it is of supreme importance 
that we should maintain full employment in both our economies 
and, indeed, in the whole world. The situation of Great Britain 
before the war was this: They needed to get up their exports 
relative to their imports in order to secure a balance in their inter- 
national accounts. The position of the United States was exactly 
the reverse. We needed to reduce our exports relative to our im- 
ports, or—put it the other way around—to increase our imports 
relative to our exports in order to secure a balance in the inter- 
national account. 

Now, whenever we had full employment in the United States, 
our imports rose relative to our exports. Precisely the opposite was 
true in Great Britain. That means that those countries in a position 
of full employment are automatically proceeding to the elimination 
of the difficulties in the international accounts. Therefore, if we can 
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get full employment, we will go far to reduce the friction which will 
otherwise take place. That is the first thing we must see to if we are 
to have a prosperous world and favorable international relations. 


Mr. Wricut: But should the United States and Britain, in 
solving the problem of employment, look at their national horizons 
alone and solve the problem of employment by domestic measures? 
Or would it be better if the United States and Britain raised their 
sights to the world as a whole and realized that, in an expanding 
world economy, there is a better chance of employment for all be- 
cause the world will be producing more and there will be more jobs 
in the world as a whole? 


Mr. Fers: You can no more divide the national and inter- 
national effort than you could row a race without keeping your 
right and left hands working in unison. The national program is 
essential if you are to be a good customer. Great care in studying 
the international consequences of national action is essential. 

On the other hand, what opportunities you find abroad, what 
goods others will provide you, and what success others have in 
paying their debts to you will all contribute to the possibilities of 
advancing our national situation. 


Mr. GranaAm: I remember that, when I was in Geneva in the 
period of the great depression of 1929-33, we used to discuss by 
what means the world could be brought out of the slough into 
which it had fallen. The League of Nations group, of course, laid 
special emphasis on international problems. I, having come fresh 
from the United States, laid particular emphasis on domestic 
problems. We used to argue as to whether we could get out of the 
depression by starting in the national field or whether it would 
have to be in the international field. I have come to realize that 
those arguments were entirely useless. It is just a question of the 
chicken and the egg—which came first? We cannot decide, and we 
have got to do both together. 


Mr. Fes: I would say that the national effort was the more 
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manageable. It is more under our control than is the international 
effort. But the success or failure in the international effort, pri- 
marily because of its effect on political conditions, in time be- 
comes most primary. 
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Mr. Wricut: I agree with you two gentlemen in emphasizing the 
interdependence of the national and international effort. But it 
seems to me that there is more danger of the population of this 
country and of other countries which are naturally national-minded 
overlooking the international effort. That is why I think it should 
be given special importance. We have referred to some of the 
values of the international trade. 


Mr. Fets: There is also a danger that the concentration of 
thought on rather vaporous, unrealizable international plans will 
distract interest from the national program. 


Mr. Wricut: Those plans have to be placed, by governments 
properly advised, in a light in which they become definite, con- 
crete, and realizable. 


Mr. FEIs: Quite so. 


Mr. Wricut: I believe that in many cases they can. But, in 
order to do that, the public has to have an understanding of the 
nature of the problem and of the true value of certain arguments 
which have often been made against them. For instance, the 
public, I think, widely believes that we ought not to trade with 
countries of low standards of labor. 


Mr. GRAHAm: I want to say that, of course, the popular labor 
argument is ridiculous. As a matter of fact, we have to get rid of our 
fear of imports. From the social point of view the only use for ex- 
ports is to provide ourselves with imports, but we are so afraid of 
the imports from countries of low labor standards and low standards 
of living that we actually do great harm to ourselves. There is no 
more reason why a rich country should be afraid of trading with a 
a poor one than there is for Henry Ford to be afraid of trading 
with somebody who has less money than he. As a matter of fact, 
the countries of low living standards are that way because they are 
inefficient and the cost per unit of output is higher than it is in 
this country in a great many cases. 
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Mr. Wricut: So you do not find a danger in trading with back- 
ward areas? 


Mr. Frets: I think that what Graham is saying is that one aspect 
of international trade is competitive. Now, the competition provided 
by a country of low standards is no more troublesome than the 
competition that may be provided by a country of high standards 
and high efficiency. The only way in which countries of low stand- 
ards can develop better standards is through trade. It is the poorer 
countries above all else that stand to gain through international 
trade. 


Mr. GraHam: A few years ago some of our leaders were saying 
that we had to have protection against such countries as Italy 
because their wages were so low, and at the same time Mussolini 
was complaining that Italy had to have protection against the 
United States because its efficiency was so high. 


Mr. Wricut: That is a good illustration. From this I think 
we can judge that we ought to moderate all forms of trade re- 
strictions. There are not the dangers which have sometimes been 
anticipated. I want to take up this question of debts for a minute. 
You referred, Graham, to the inexpediency of having large inter- 
governmental debts after the war, such as we had after the first 
World War. 


Mr. GraHam: When debts get so large and involve such amounts 
of interest as to take a large part of the share of the proceeds of 
international trade, you get into the difficulty that if a country is 
going to pay its interest on its debts, it will be deprived of the 
necessary means of paying for its imports. That may be of particular 
importance in the case of Great Britain, since its debt position 
has been so seriously changed in the war period. 


Mr. Frets: I think that one of the lessons we should learn from 
that is to try to avoid ambiguity, to distinguish between that aid 
which we give as a loan, for which we expect return, and that aid 
which we make as a gift, as a contribution to some general purpose. 
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ESSENTIALS OF POWER 


Pre-war Situation 


UNITED STATES U.S.S.I2 


GERMANY 
GREAT 
BRITAIN 
| FRANCE 
ITALY 
£3) JOQPAN 


o 
MACHINERY 


CHEMICALS oe S 
COMPLETE BARR SHOWS TOTAL PRE- war consumprion 
b= DOMESTIC PRODUCTION [___]ImMPORTS 


Source: Brooks Emeny, Mainsprings of World Politics (“Headline Series,”’ 
No. 42 [New York: Foreign Policy Association, October, 1943] ). 
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I think also that in regard to the aid on which we expect return, we 
might make it clearer as to whether we expect financial return or 
some other form of return. 


Mr. Wricut: Feis and I think that if we send a tank for Russia 
to use against the enemy, we ought to regard the efficient use of that 
tank against the enemy by Russian soldiers as being full payment for 
the tank. That seems to me no more than fair. In regard to the 
question of rivalry in third markets, I should dislike to see a system 
of discriminatory agreements with third states develop. 

In summary, what are the chief points of our discussion? 

Anglo-American agreement on commercial policies is essential. 
There are serious difficulties in achieving such agreement because of 
the tendency of each in solving the problems of employment as war 
industry declines, to protect domestic markets and become rivals 
for markets in third states. 

We must remember that if a general sanction of world pro- 
ductiveness can be achieved, the problem will be reduced; that 
such productiveness develops increasing geographical specialization 
and an increasing volume of international trade; and that high 
tariffs, quotas, exchange controls and other barriers, discriminatory 
trade policies, and large intergovernmental debts hamper world 
productiveness. 

The United States and Great Britain together produce a large 
share of the world’s goods, and neither national nor international 
commercial problems can be solved without continuous cooperation 
between the United States and Great Britain and the other United 
Nations. 


The RounD TaBLe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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GLOSSARY OF SELECTED TERMS USED FREQUENTLY 
IN DISCUSSIONS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Ad Valorem Duties. Taxes on imports computed as percentages of the 
declared values of goods imported. The declared values are based on for- 
eign wholesale prices. 


Balance of International Payments. An itemized account of the trans- 
action of a nation and its inhabitants involving receipts from residents of 
foreign countries, on the one hand, and payments to them, on the other. 
The balance-of-payments schedules show the sources of the supply of for- 
eign currencies or of foreign exchange arising out of claims against resi- 
dents of foreign countries and the nature of the demand for foreign cur- 
rencies from persons with payments to make abroad. The principal trans- 
actions involved are the purchase and sale of commodities, services, bul- 
lion, and capital investments and the receipt or payment of interest and 
dividends. 


Balance of Trade. The difference between the value of exports and 
imports of merchandise. “Favorable balance” is often used to describe 
an excess of exports; “‘unfavorable balance,”’ an excess of imports. 


Capital Inflow. The amount by which foreign purchases of a nation’s 
assets exceed its purchases of foreign assets. The reverse is Capital 
Outflow. 


Dumping. The selling of goods in quantity on the market (especially 
on distant markets) at an abnormally low price, in order either to dispose 
of a surplus or to break down competition. 


Exchange Control. Government regulation which imposes restriction 
on, or supervision of, the purchase, sale, and price of gold and of foreign 
bills of exchange. 


Exchange Rate. Market rate at which one currency will buy a given 
amount of another. 

Investments (Direct). As used in balance of international payments, 
American investments in foreign corporations or enterprises which are 


controlled by a person or group domiciled in the United States, or in the 
management of which such a person or group has an important voice. 
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Investments (Portfolio). As used in balance of international payments, 
equity and other security investments in foreign-controlled corporations 
abroad, and in the issues of foreign governments. 


““Most-Favored-Nation” Agreement. A trade arrangement between 
two countries by which they agree to extend to each other the benefit of 
any concessions made to any other country. If future concessions are to 
be freely and automatically given, the arrangement is termed ‘“‘uncondi- 
tional.’”’ A “conditional” agreement provides that a country may receive 
any new concessions if it is willing to grant terms similar to those given 
by the country receiving the new concessions. 


Official Exchange Rate. Rate at which the central bank of a country 
will buy and sell the domestic currency in exchange for foreign currency. 


Quota (Trade). Limitation on the quantity of imports of a given com- 
modity which may enter a country within a given period. When total 
quota is determined, it is divided among exporting countries in a manner 
justified by economic and political considerations. 


Reciprocal Tariff. An agreement between two countries setting the 
duties which will be imposed on imports of each other’s goods. 


Re-exports. Commodities of foreign origin which are stored in bonded . 
customs warehouses and exported in the same condition as when imported. 


Repatriation. As used in international finance, the repurchase by 
nationals of a given country of their securities held in another country. 


Specific Duties. Taxes on imports, fixed by law at specified sums per 
physical unit. 


Tariffs. Schedules of customs duties imposed on imports of foreign 
goods. Duties may be either ad valorem or specific. 


Source: Economie Almanac for 1942-43 (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1942) and others. 
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What Do You ThinkP 


. Looking back over the last twenty years, what do you think of 
high tariffs? Of other protectionist measures? What do people 
in your community and state think about them? What are the 
dangers of economic nationalism as practiced before the war for 
the world? For your country? For you? 


. Do you think that America will be better able to solve the prob- 
lems of postwar economic adjustment acting alone or in concert 
with England? What obstacles to economic cooperation between 
Britain and the United States must be anticipated? What types 
of trade barriers are there? 


. What are the differences in the economic situations of Britain 
and America? What is the full meaning of the statement that 
the United States will come out of this war a creditor nation? 
Why might Britain adopt a program of protectionism within 
the Empire? 

. Do you think that the United States can successfully sell goods 
abroad if American tariffs prevent the taking of foreign goods as 
payment in return? Is American high tariff policy an insur- 
mountable stumbling block to Anglo-American trade? Should 
the British-American policy have free trade as its goal? 


. Does the lowering of tariff barriers lead America toward or away 
from an authoritarian economy? What is the relation between a 
growing world trade and full employment in the United States? 
Should the United States trade with countries with low labor 
costs? 


. Do you think that importing goods—providing international 
cartels are made inoperative—offers the quickest and surest way 
to break domestic monopolies and thus force down the price of 
goods for the consumer? 


. Is it essential that the United States and Britain reach an agree- 
ment on the trade-barrier question? What is the political and 
economic importance of a large volume of free international 
trade? Are governmental monopolies in international trade 
dangerous? Why? How many large intergovernmental debts 
hamper international trade after the war? 
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More on This Topic 


BwwELt, Percy W., ‘Controlling Trade after the War,” Foreign Affairs, 
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World, March, 1943. Says that the American tariff has worked to the dis- 
advantage of American farmers and the consuming public and that a 
change for the better will come only when the American people understand 
the necessity for a free flow of goods in world trade. 


STALEY, EUGENE, World Economy in Transition. New York: Council 
on F oreign Relations, 1939. World problems from the economic point of 
view. 

VINER, JACOB, “Objectives of Post-war International Reconstruction.” 
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Pa.: Economic and Business Foundation, 1942). 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Round TABLE audience on “Policies for Germany?” broadcast 


January 23, 1944. 


Russia? 


I believe in the golden rule and 
brotherly love, but I cannot see how 
the Allies can bring about any kindly 
settlement as long as Russia is our 
ally. It is terrible to think that Hit- 
ler and “naziism”’ have so dominated 
all that is good in Germany. I believe 
that it is this element, not the true 
German nation, that must be abol- 
ished.—A listener from Dodge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


* 


Freedoms at Home 


For many months I have been 
thinking of the problem of punishing 
war criminals. Thanks to the stand of 
Mr. Morgenthau today on the RounD 
TaBLE, I have found that my opinions 
are not altogether immature. It seems 
to me that Germany is being made the 
scapegoat of world fascism, and 
though there are many that deserve 
punishment within Germany, there are 
those in the United Nations that 
equally are guilty and should be ex- 
posed. 

I fear that, by diverting our atten- 
tion too greatly on what should be 
done with Germany, we shall create 
a condition favorable to domestic 


* 
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fascism. For example, the war has 
diverted our attention away from 
monopolies, the advantage of labor 
unions as a check to fascism..... 
Furthermore, I do not believe that the 
industrialists both here and abroad 
understand how they help promote 
Hitlerism.—A listener from Walla 
Walla, Washington. 


* 


Help in Clarifying 

This was a most heartening broad- 
cast. It was significant to hear the 
statement that fascism as an inter- 
national disease will remain in many 
places after naziism is shattered.— 
A listener from Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


* 


No Policing 


The United States should teach the 
golden rule among individuals and 
nations. We should not police the 
world. If Germany should desire our 
assistance in setting up a representa- 
tive form of government, she should 
have it. But to police Germany would 
be wrong.—A listener from New York 
City. 
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